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because its government is too stringent or too lax. It does
actually and practically in every way directly govern England,
Scotland, and Ireland."

But it should be remembered that this uncom-
promising assertion of Parliamentary sovereignty
was put forward by an eminent Whig statesman,
who, though still playing an active and distinguished
part in politics in the closing decade of the
nineteenth century, had served his political appren-
ticeship more than forty years earlier, was first in
office under Lord Palmerston, and was a Cabinet
Minister under Lord John Eussell.

It seems, at any rate, an excessive assumption to
maintain that the House of Commons, or Parlia-
ment, does " actually and practically, in every way,"
directly govern the kingdom. The House is still
powerful, it is still influential in all departments of
government, it is still a bulwark of public liberty,
and still the worthy and splendid elective assembly
of a great people. It does mucli and could do more.
Even now its attributes are mighty, it does not
cease to be interesting, and at times the world gazes
enthralled upon the battles which rage within its
walls. The show of power is with it, nor has it
abated its pretensions, or diminished by one jot the
assertion of its nominal authority. But it is under-
going the evolution which comes in turn upon most
political organisms. Much of its efficiency has
passed to other agents. It supremacy is qualified
by the growth of rival jurisdictions. Its own
servants have become, for some purposes, its
masters. The Grown is at least as powerful as it
was when the Throne was occupied by a retired
royal lady. The Cabinet is more powerful, and has